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Monday,  2  December,  1946 


INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  TRIBUNAL 
FOR  THE  FAR  »ST 
Court  House  of  the  Tribunal 
War  Ministry  Building 
Tokyo,  Japan 

i 

I 

The  iribunal  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 

at  0930. 

Appearances : 

For  the  Tribunal,  same  as  before;.  HONORABLE  I 
R.  B.  PAL,  Member  from  India,  now  sitting. 

For  the  Prosecution  Section,  same  as  before.  I 
For  the  Defense  Section,  same  as  before. 

The  Accused: 

All  present  except  OKA’-'A,  Shumei,  who  is 
represented  by  his  counsel. 

I 

(English  to  Japrnoso  and  Japanese 
to  English  Interpretation  was  made  by  the 
Language  Section,  IMTFE • ) 
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MARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The  International 
Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  is  now  in  session. 
THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Justice  Mansfield. 


ARTHUR  SEA  FORTH  BLACKBURN, 

called  as  a  witness  on  fcehalf  of  the  prosecution, 
resumed  the  stand  and  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION 
B1  MR.  JUSTICE  MANSFIELD  (Continued): 

Q  V'itness ,  on  Friday  you  had  rot  to  the 
P'-'int  where  you  told  the  Tribunal  you  were  being 
taken  to  the  guardhouse  in  Cycle  Camp.  ’"ill  you 
continue  from  there,  nlease? 

A  On  my  way  to  the  mardhouse  I  shouted  out 
an  order  to  the  men  that  they  were  to  sirn  the  form. 
The  men  were  then  herded  into  their  huts  and  were 
made  to  sign  the  form,  the  order  being  enforced  with 
boatings  up  with  rifle  butts  and  heavy  sticks.  Late 
that  afternoon  Colonel  Searles  and  I  were  taken  out 
of  the  guardhouse,  were  shown  the  signatures  of  all 
the  other  men  in  the  camp,  and  we  then  signed  our¬ 
selves.  For  about  a  month  after  that  there  was  an 
orgy  of  savage  beatings  up  and  assaults  indiscriminate¬ 
ly  on  all  officers  and  men  throughout  the  camp.  I 
lodged  very  frequent  protests  against  these  beatings 
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i  m  and  a,:“inst  t,,n  ofher  breaches  of  International 
custom  that  was  taking  nlace,  but  never  received 
any  satisfaction. 

Did  you  subsequently  leave  Java? 

1-ft  Ja /a  on  fhe  ?8th  of  December  of  1942. 

Q  Did  you  subsequently  conduct  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  forcing  of  nrisoners  of  war  to  take 
Dart  in  a  propaganda  moving  picture? 

UR'  L0GAN:  1  object  to  that  question, 
your  Honor,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  leading. 

THE  PRESIDENT :  There  is  another  way  of 

putting  it,  Mr.  Justice  Mansfield,  if  you  care  to 
do  it  that  way. 

Q  Did  you  at  any  time  conduct  any  investiga¬ 
tion  and,  if  so,  ..hat  in  relation  to  the  Cycle  Camp 
in  Java? 

A  Yes,  about  the  middle  of  1943  certain 
officers  who  had  been  under  me  in  Cycle  Camp  in 
Batavia  Joined  uo  with  me  when  I  was  in  Formosa.  As 
a  result  of  what  they  told  me  I  personally  inter¬ 
viewed  some  ten  or  fifteen  officers  and  men  who 
informed  me  that  they  had  been  forced  to  take  oart  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  propaganda  film  in  Cycle  Camp. 
Subsequently,  noon  my  return  to  Australia  after  the 
”ar’  I  v;as  ordered  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
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making  of  this  propaganda  film  and  interviewed  some 
twenty  to  t  irty  officers,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  who  had  been  forced  to  take  part  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  film.  From  them  I  ascertained 
that  the  Japanese  had  selected  the  healthiest  looking 
men  in  the  camp  and  had  ordered  them  to  take  part  in 
a  film  purporting  to  depict  prisoner  of  war  life. 

Every  single  one  of  them  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  film  and  were  then  subjected  to  extreme  brutal¬ 
ities  and  punishments  and  were  finally  threatened 
with  death  unless  they  took  part  in  the  film.  They 
still  refused  to  take  part  and  were  then  informed 
that  unless  they  did  so  the  food  ration  for  evory 
prisoner  of  war  in  Java  would  be  reduced  progressive¬ 
ly  week  by  week  until  they  did  take  part.  Only  then 
did  they  give  way  and  agree  to  take  part  in  the  film. 
The  whole  prison  camp  was  raked  over  to  pet  the  clean¬ 
est  and  best  looking  clothes  that  could  be  got  from 
anyone  in  the  camp  and  these  men  were  fitted  out  in 
the  best  clothes  that  could  be  got  out  of  the  whole 
camp.  They  were  then  taken  away  and  made  to  take 
part  in  the  manufacture  of  this  film  which  gives  an 
utterly  untrue  picture  of  camp  life. 

Q  And  that  picture  has  been  subsequently 
cut  and  edited  under  your  direction,  is  that  so? 
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A  The  film  was,  I  understand,  captured  by 
the  Allies  when  they  went  into  Java  and  I  saw  it 
in  Australia  in  approximately  December  of  194 5. 

At  a  conference  held  in  Melbourne  it  was  then  de¬ 
cided  that  as  many  of  the  actors  in  the  film  as  were 
then  alive  and  could  be  not  should  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether  and  should,  side  by  side  •  ith  the  Japanese 
portion  of  the  film,  should  give  the  true  version 
of  what  was  really  taking  place.  Certain  photographs 
and  shots  which  had  been  taken  by  Allied  cameramen 
in  Java  after  ^he  capitulation  when  the  conditions 
of  the  camps  had  been  considerably  improved  were 
available  and  they  were  embodied  in  the  Picture 
v;l  ich  was  made  in  Australia  to  be  a  contrast  to  the 
picture  made  by  the  Japanese  and  so  as  to  show  the 
actual  conditions,  and  the  whole  lot  was  then  embodied 
into  one  composite  film. 

Q  What  were  the  conditions  under  which  you 
left  Java,  your  means  of  transport,  and  so  forth? 

A  I  left  Java  on  the  2£th  of  December,  1942, 
in  corpany  with  a  number  of  senior  British  and  Dutch 
officors  and  included  in  the  narty  was  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  Colonel 
Searles,  the  senior  American  officer.  V/e  were  put 
aboard  a  very  old  dirty  ship  of  about  5»000  tons 
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and  were  marched  down  a  very  steeo  ladder  down  into 
one  of  the  lower  holds.  A  shelf  had  been  built 
between  the  floor  of  the  hold  and  the  deck  above, 
a  shelf  about  seven  feet  wide.  ”’e  were  made  to 
crawl  in  between  the  floor  and  the  shelf,  or  the 
shelf  and  the  deck  above,  as  the  case  rirht  be  for 
each  prisoner,  and  ordered  to  lie  down.  There  were 
no  lights,  there  were  no  portholes,  there  was  ro 
ventilation  except  through  the  open  hatch  two  or 
three  decks  above  us .  There  was  not  room  for  prisoners 
to  lie  side  by  side.  v'e  had  to  lie  alternately,  one 
with  his  head  into  the  side  or  the  ship  and  the 
other  with  his  head  into  the  hold  in  order  to  get 
room  for  us  all  to  ret  in  there.  The  heat  was 
absolutely  intense.  There  were  no  washing  facilities, 
no  bathing  facilities,  and  the  only  latrine3  were  un 
on  the  top  deck.  There  was  only  ^ne  step  ladder 
leading  up  to  the  top  deck  and  at  the  foot  of  this 
an  arir.ed  sentry  was  nostoi  to  allow  onLy  one  of  us  at 
a  time  to  go  up  to  the  latrine,  and  this  was  riridly 
enforced  however  much  one  desired  to  go  un  to  the 
latrine.  The  food  consisted  of  very  thin  soup  and 
a  small  quantity  of  rice.  v'e  were  occasionally 
allowed  up  on  deck  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
per  day  for  exercise. 
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Y’e  arrived  at  Singapore  about  the  5th  of  January 
and  left  Singapore  about  the  10th  of  January  for 
Japan. 

Q  How  many  prisoners  were  in  that  party? 

A  About  sixty. 

3  Yes. 

A  V’e  traveled  to  Japan  on  a  much  bigger  ship, 
the  "Ake  Maru,"  of  about  10,000  tons,  but  conditions 
were  ide?itical  as  far  as  our  accoFJncdation  want  as 
on  the  previous  shin,  except  that  as  we  cair.e  further 
north  the  days  became  shorter  and  we  were  usually 
for  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  per  day  battened  down 
in  the  holds  in  absolute  ''itch  darkness.  ”'e  were 
landed  at  Moji  in  Japan  for  a  few  days  and  then  nut 
aboard  another  transport  and  taken  to  Formosa. 

V7e  reached  Formosa  about  the  3^th  of  January, 

1943.  The  conditions  on  the  third  transport  were 
practically  identical  except  that  v:e  were  very  much 
more  crowded  and  many  of  the  prisoners  had  to  sleep 
on  the  open  hatchway  •  ith  the  rain  beating  down  on 
them.  On  none  of  those  transports  was  there  any 
medical  arrangements  whatever  and  we  were  unable  to 
obtain  any  medical  assistance  or  treatment  for  the 
sick  except  v*hat  corld  be  provided  by  our  own  medical 
men  with  such  drugs  as  they  happened  to  have  with  them. 
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-  ictt'juea  xvarenKo  uarr.p  lr.  Formosa  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  r»f  February,  1943,  still  with 
the  same  oarty  and  we  were  all  lined  up  immediately 
SRd  addressed  by  the  camp  commandant.  He  informed  u 
that  v/e  were  regarded  ns  criminals  for  having  fought 
against  Japan,  that  it  was  only  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Japanese  Government  that  we  were  permitted  to 
be  alive  and  that  our  lives  in  the  future  would  de¬ 
pend  uoon  our  behavior.  He  then  read  out  a  form 
which  he  said  ve  must  all  sign  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  we  promised  on  our  honor  that  ;e  would 
obey  every  order  of  the  Japanese  and  would  never 
moke  any  attempt  to  escape.  I  was  called  out  to  his 
table  and  ordered  to  sign  the  form.  I  tnirt  h-in-  fhnf 
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them  oil ,  and  just  when  I  had  nearly  completed 
doing  so  a  Japanese  officer  came  Into  the  guardroom. 
He  gave  an  order  and  two  sentries  immediately  placed 
themselves,  one  on  each  side  of  me.  He  then  stepped 
up  to  me  and  struck  me  very  violently  and  repeatedly 
over  the  jaw.  He  finally  drove  me  into  a  corner  of 
the  guardhouse  where  I  tripped  over  some  boxes  and 
fell  onto  the  ground.  V’hile  lying  on  the  ground  he 
kicked  me  and  then  turned  and  walked  away  and  the 
guards  thereupon  pulled  me  to  my  feet  again. 
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They  then  ripped  off  the  rest  of  rry  clothes, 
took  me  along  to  a  small  cell  about  twelve  feet  by  six 
and  put  me  in  it.  The  cell  was  absolutely  bare  except 
■‘or  a  concrete  slab  in  the  center  of  it  to  act  as 
a  ^atrine.  I  was  suffering  .from  a  very  bad  cold  at 
the  time.,  and  the  cold  in  February  Karenko  is  very 
intense.  I  was  coughing  almost  incessantly >  and  in 
about  an  hour's  time  was  shivering  very  violently. 

An  armed  sentry  had  been  posted  outside  the  entrance 
to  the  cell,  and  in  about  an  hour's  time  he  came  along 
and  threw  no  in  my  trousers.  I  found  that  every 
button  on  them  had  been  hacked  off.  For  about  six 
hours  I  was  made  alternately  c.t  intervals  of  about 
an  hour  either  to  stand  at  attention  or  sit  down  to 
attention,  v/hen  I  first  went  in  there,  I  had  asked 
for  a  drink  of  water;  but  this  had  been  refused. 

After  about  six  hours  I  fell  asleep  and  woke  up  at 
half  past  six  in  the  morning.  I  again  asked  for 
a  drink  of  water  and  some  food,  but  this  was  refused 
again.  About  an  hour  later  a  Japanese  officer  with 
the  official  interpreter  came  into  my  cell  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  sign  the  form.  I  said  that  I  would  do 
so  only  under  protest;  and  I  again  asked  him  for  a 
drink  of  water  and  some  food.  About  eleven  o'clock 
that  morning  he  came  back  again  and  again  asked  me 
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if  I  would  sign  the  form.  Cn  ray  again  saying  I  would 
sign  it  only  under  protest*  he  informed  me  that  I 
rust  stay  there  without  food  or  sleep  or  water; 
but »  actually,  about  an  hour  later,  a  sentry  handed 
in  to  me  a  small  mug  of  cold  water  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  a  handful  of  cooked  rice.  I  remained 
in  the  cell  all  day,  at  hourly  intervals  being  made 
to  stand  up  at  attention  or  sit  at  attention.  All 
this  time  I  was  coughing  very  badly,  and  by  the 
evening  was  beginning  to  feel  v-ry  feverish.  About 
nine  o'clock  that  night  I  was  allowed  to  lie  down 
and  go  to  sleep.  Next  morning,  soon  after  I  woke  up, 
my  clothes  were  thrown  into  the  cell  and  I  was  told 
that  I  would  be  taken  out  to  sign  the  form.  I  found 
that  every  button  off  every  garment  that  I  possessed 
had  been  hacked  off.  I  put  on  my  clothes,  and  some¬ 
time  later,  was  taken  by  a  Japanese  officer  to  the 
gu..rd  room,  and  the  form  was  put  in  front  of  me  to 
sign.  I  stated  that  I  would  sign  it  only  under 
protest  and  under  duress,  and  that  signature  was 
then  accepted.  I  was  then  taken  to  my  quarters, 
which  consisted  of  a  long  room  in  which  there  were 
twenty-eight  other  prisoners  of  war.  The  room  was 
just  ]ong  enough  to  take  fourteen  bods  each  side;  the 
beds  practically  touched. 
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I  found  that  in  this  camp  ware  the  Gover 
nors  of  Hongkong,  the  Malay  States,  Guam,  some 
chief  justices,  General  Percival,  General  Wain- 
vvright,  in  fact,  all  British 


American,  and  Di 
'  j  icers  of  the  rank  of  colonel  and  upwards  wh 

6  !  at  that  time  had  been  taken  prisoners.  Also, 

7  the  camp,  were  some  Red  Cross  representatives 

s  .  were  treated  as  ordinary  nr j toners.  The  disci 
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in  this  camp  was  extrerely  harsh,  and  a]l  offi 
and  sentries  shewed 


ie  gieatest 

hostility.  Beatirgs-up  were  practically  a  call*' 
occurrence.  I  have  .seen  the  Governor  cf  Hor£K.ng, 
the  Governor  of  Guam,  General  Wair.wr.ight ,  General 
Percival,  General  Sir  Lou*'  Heath ;  and  counties 
other  nior  officers  beaten  up  by  ordinary  Japanese 
sentries  for  —  either  for  no  visible  offense  or  for 
an  offense  so  trivial  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  detect.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  being 
beaten  up  in  that  constant  new  rules  -were  made, 
breaches  of  which  were  used  as  a  pretext  for  beating 
up  prisoners.  As  an  illustration  we  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered,  through  being  stopped  all  over  the  grounds 
and  having  our  fingers  i?.i  inspected,  that  it  was 
an  offense  to  have  any  dirt  under  one's  fingernails; 
and  everyone  who  did  was  immediately  beaten  up  by 
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the  guards.  I,  myself,  saw  General  Percival  severely 
beaten  up  on  the  allegation  that  he  had  a  speck  of 
dirt  under  one  of  his  fingernails. 

Another  excuse  used  was  we  suddenly  found 
there  was  a  rule  that  it  was  an  offense  to  have  ary 
button  on  one's  clothing  undone;  and  after  dark  at 
night  the  sentric-o  suddenly  invaded  our  rooms  and 
inspected  everyone  to  find  whether  they  had  any  button 
pocket  button  or  any  other  button  undone;  and  everyone 

why  was  found  with  a  button  undone  was  immediately 
beaten  up. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  What  did  this  beating  up 
consist  cf?  We  do  not  know. 

THE  WITNESS:  Beatings-up  consisted  or 
v.ri^d,  shall  I  say,  from  severe  punches  on  the 
inw  to  kicks,  to  hits  with  rifle  butts,  or  hits 
with  heavy  sticks. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  What  was  done  to  General 

Percival? 

THE  WITNESS:  Ho  was  punched  very  severely 
on  the  jaw  and  on  the  side  of  the  face,  causing  an 
abrasion  and  a  breaking  of  the  skin  just  below  the 
ear.  Almost  invariably  a  beating-up  was  severe 
enough  to  leave  some  mark,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
bruise,  cut  lip,  or  a  breaking  of  the  skin.  Every 
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i  Japanese  soldier  or  civilian  in  the  camp  had  to  be 

saluted  by  evc-ry  prisoner  of  war  of  whatever  rank. 

3  THE  PRESIDENT:  Who  beat  General  Perclval? 

THE  WITNESS:  A  private  soldier  sentry , 
whose  name  I  do  not  know. 
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THE  PRESIDENT:  Were  any  Japanese  officers 

pr'.  sent? 

THE  WITNESS:  So  far  as  I  know,  none  were 
present;  but  the  officer  cf  the  day  was  in  the  next 
room  and  heard  the  row.  I  was  at  the  door  of  the  next 
room  and  I  know.  I  moved  to  the  window  of  General 
Perclval' s  room  and  saw  it.,  but  the  Japanese  officer 
cf  the  day  took  no  notice. 

It  was  particularly  the  custom  in  the  camp 
for  sentries  at  night  to  hide  in  the  bushes  and 
behind  obstructions  on  the  passageway  that  led  from 
the  sleeping  quarters  to  the  latrines.  If  you  passed 
any  of  those  sentries  without  stoppin-  and  saluting 
and  bowing,  you  we re  immediately  beaten  up,  quite 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  see  them  in  the  dark.  I,  myself,  have  been  beaton 
up  three  times  between  leaving  my  bed  to  go  to  the 
latrine  and  getting  back  into  bed  again.  Another 
penalty  inflicted,  particularly  at  night,  at  the 
latrines  was  to  make  an  officer  stand  outside  the 
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latrines  with  a  bucketful  of  water  and  hold  it  out 
at  full  arm's  length  for  t en  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Almost  invariably  whilst  doing  this  one  would  be 
unable  to  withhold  the  call  ef  nature,  and  the 
Japanese  would  then  call  others  up  to  stand  and  look 
and  laugh  at  one  in  that  position. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Was  that  done  to  any 
governor,  chief  justice,  or  general? 

THE  WITNESS:  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  was 
done  once  to  me.  It  was  done,  to  my  knowledge,  to 
a  number  of  American  colonels  and  a  number  of  British 
colonels.  General  Sir  Louis  Heath,  who  has'  a  slightly 
withered  left  arm  through  a  war  injury  and  is  unable 
to  keep  his  left  arm  straight  down  to  his  side,  was 
very  severely  beaten  up  by  a  sentry  for  u~«t  having 
his  hand  rigidly  to  his  side. 

THE  PPESIDENT:  Were  any  complaints  made  to 
Japanese  officers  in  charge? 

THE  WITNESS:  Very  frequent  written  and 
verbal  complaints  were  put  in  to  the  Japanese  Camp 
Commandant  at  the  treatment  of  the  officers  in  the 
camp. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  What  was  the  rank  of  that 
officer  in  charge  of  the  camp? 

THE  WITNESS:  Captain  IMAKURA. 


DIRECT 


BLACKBURN 


A  (Continuing):  With  one  exception*  the 
only  result  of  these  complaints  was  an  immediate 
epidemic  of  extreme  brutality  throughout  the  camp. 

So  much  was  this  so  that  the  senior  American,  British 
and  Dutch  officers  in  the  camp  instituted  a  system  of 
letting  us  all  know  as  soon  as  they  were  putting  in 
a  complaint  so  that  we  could  try  to  get  cn  our  best 
behavior.  The  one  exception  that  I  referred  to  was 
follo?/ing  the  assault  I  had  just  mentioned  on  General 
Sir  Louis  Heath.  Following  that  complaint  Qo  was  take: 
by  the  officer  of  the  day  over  to  the  Japanese  guard¬ 
house  where  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  was  sitting  in 
a  chair.  He  was  made  to  stand  in  front  of  the  ser¬ 
geant  at  attention,  and  the  sergeant  spoke  to  him  in 
Japanese.  The  officer  of  the  day  then  said  to  him, 
"You  have  now  received  an  apology,”  and  he  was  taken 
back  to  his  quarters.  The  assault  on  General  Heath 
had  been  so  severe  that  it  had  ruptured  some  blood 
vessels  in  his  eye,  and  for  a  little  while  it  was 
feared  he  was  going  to  lose  his  eight. 

The  Governor  of  Guam  was  stopped  by  a 
sentry  and,  without  giving  any  reason  whatsoever, 
was  violently  assaulted,  Injuring  his  eye. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Was  General  Wainwright 
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THE  WITNESS:  General  Wainwright  told  me 
that  he  had  been  assaulted,  but  that  was  not  one 


of  those  that  I  personally  saw 


THE  PRESIDENT:  What  did  he  tell  you? 
THE  WITNESS:  I  did  see,  sir,  a  severe 


bruise  on  his  Jaw,  which  I  Imagine  could  not  have 
cone  from  any  other  way  except  as  a  result  of  the 
assault. 


BY  MR.  JUSTICE  MANSFIELD  (Continued): 

Q  What  was  the  work  that  the  officers  were 
made  to  perform  at  that  camp? 

A  All  officers  were  made  to  work  clearing 
scrub  land  for  farm  and  digging  in  heavy  clay  soil. 
The  oldest  amongst  the  officers,  about  the  oldest 
twelve  of  then,  were  made  to  work  herding  goats. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Who  were  the  goatherds,  in 

fact? 


THE  WITNESS 


General  Wainwright  —  do  you 


mean  the  officers? 


THE  PRESIDENT:  Yes 


THE  WITNESS:  General  Wainwright,  General 
Percival,  General  Heath,  the  Governor  of  Hongkong, 
the  Governor  of  Singapore,  the  Governor  of  the  Malay 
States,  three  American  colonels  who  were  over  the 
age  of  sixty,  and  two  British  colonels  who  were  over 
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the  age  of  sixty.  I  think  that  was  the  goatherd 
team,  sir.  I  might  mention  sir,  that  this  goatherd 
business  was  not  as  funny  as  it  seemed  to  us  at  first 
at  the  time  in  that  if  any  goat  escaped  and  got  into 
any  forbidden  portion  of  the  camp,  such  as  close  to 
the  guardroom  or  in  any  of  the  Japanese  vegetable 
compounds,  the  goatherds  were  immediately  beaten  up 
for  having  allowed  it  to  do  so. 

BY  MR.  JUSTICE  MANSFIELD  (Continued): 

Q  Was  any  clothing  ever  issued  to  you? 

A  No  clothing  whatever  was  issued  to  us  in 
that  camp. 

Q  What  was  the  food  oosition? 

A  The  food  was  very  inadequate.  I  think  every 
officer  in  that  camp  lost  weight  steadily  and  was 
always  hangry.  I  have,  myself,  seen  officers  picking 
over  ti.s  garbage  tin  at  night  before  it  was  removed 
to  see  if  they  could  find  anything  more  edible  in 
it. 

Q  Were  you  allowed  to  purchase  any  extra 
food  outside  the-  camp? 

A  There  was  a  strict  prohibition  against  us 
purchasing  any  extra  foodstuffs  except  salt  and  very 
occasionally  some  sauce;  and  these  really  were  not 
purchased^  they  were  issued  to  us  occasionally  by 
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the  Japanese,  and  we  were  debited  with  a  certain 
amount  of  cost  for  them. 

Q  In  April,  194-3,  were  you  moved  anywhere? 

A  In  April,  1943,  all  officers  of  the  rank 

of  brigadier  and  upwards  and  all  the  civilian 
governors,  et  cetera,  in  the  camp  were  moved  to 
Tnmasata  Camp.  We  were  told  that  we  were  to  be 
moved  so  that  we  would  have  more  room,  and  to  make 
ror .  room  in  Karenko  Camp  for  those  remaining. 

In  Tamasata  Camp  the  food  was  considerably  worse 
than  in  Karenko;  but,  otherwise,  the  Conditions  were 
an  improvement.  In  June  we  were  suddenly  Informed 
one  day  that  a  representative  of  the  Red  Cross  — 
International  Red  Cross  —  was  to  visit  the  camp  and 
inspect  it.  lie  rassed  through  the  camp,  looked  at 
the  accommodation,  and  was  permitted  to  talk  tc  some 
six  or  seven  officers  in  a  small  enclosure  outside  the 
camp  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Japanese.  He  left  the 
camp  at  about  one  o'clock,  and  half-past  one  we  were 
lined  up  and  informed  that  wo  would  be  moved  next  day 
back  to  Karenko.  All  the  officers  in  Tamasata  Camp 
except  the  senior  officer  group,  Generals  Wainwright, 
Percival,  et  cetera,  were  taken  back  to  Karenko  Camp 
nnii  were  then  after  a  few  days  moved  together  with 
all  other  prisoners  at  Karenko  Camp  to  Shirakawa  Camp. 
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THE  PRESIDENT:  We  will  recess  for  fifteen 

minutes. 

(Whereupon,  at  1045,  a  recess  was 
taken  until  1100,  after  which  the  proceed¬ 
ings  were  resumed  as  follows:) 
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MARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The  Internet  ions 1 
Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  is  now  resumed. 

THE  PRESIDENT :  Mr.  Justice  Mansfield. 

BY  MR.  JUSTICE  MANSFIELD  (Continued): 

<4  Were  there  any  senior  Dutch  officers  with 
you  in  these  car.ins  you  have  mentioned? 

A  For  a  portion  of  the  time  General  terPoorten, 
the  Allied  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Netherlands  Fast 
Indies, was  with  me.  For  the  whole  of  the  time  some 
six  Dutch  generals,  including  General  Schilling,  end  a 
number  of  Dutch  colonels  were  with  me. 

Q  You  had  started  to  describe  the  comp  at 
Shirikawa. 

A  For  a  portion  of  the  way,  Journey  to 
Shirikawa, we  were  loaded  into  open  trucks  and  at  every 
village  level  crossing  or  station  through  which  we 
passed  the  civilian  population,  including  hll  the 
school  children,  were  lined  up  to  watch  us  go  through. 
The  train  was  then  slowed  up  and  we  proceeded  slowly 
past  the  civil  population  amidst  laughs  and  Jeers. 

The  conditions  generally  at  Shirikawa  con¬ 
tinued  as  at  Kercnko,  including  the  beatings  up. 
General  Key  was  very  severely  beaten  up,  knocked  down, 
and  kicked  because  he  put  a  written  complaint  in  to 

N 

the  camp  commandant  about  a  breach  of  the  customs  of 
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war. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  What  nationality  was  he?  What 
nationality? 

THE  WITNESS:  British. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  V/hat  was  the  treatment  of 
the  Dutch  officers  like? 

THE  WITNESS:  The  treatment  of  the  Dutch  officers 
was  exactly  the  same  as  the  brutal  treatment  of  we 
British  and  Americans. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Did  you  witness  any  beatings 

of  them? 

THE  WITNESS :  I  personally  witnessed  the  beat¬ 
ings  up  of  some  of  their  colonels.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  my  quarters  were  in  a  slightly  different  part 
of  the  camp  to  the  Dutch  generals  ,  I  personally  did 
not  see  their  generals  beaten  uc,  with  the  single 
exception  of  General  Cox  whom  I  saw  beaten  over  the 
legs  with  a  rifle  butt  because  it  was  said  his  feet 
were  not  close  enough  together  when  he  was  supposed  to 
be  standing  at  attention.  This  was  done  by  a  private 
Japanese  soldier  with  the  Officer  of  the  Day  standing 
about  five  yards  away  watching  it. 

BY  MR.  JUSTICE  MANSFIELD  (Continued): 

Q  Did  you  hear  of  any  bectiivs  of  the  senior 

Dutch  officers? 
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A  Yes,  I  was  told  fairly  frequently,  as  often 
as  I  was  told  of  beatings  up  of  our  officers,  that 
they  also  had  been  beaten  uo. 

Q  What  was  the  sanitation  in  this  came  like? 

A  The  sanitation  in  Shirikawa  Cam"  was  narticu- 
lorly  bad.  The  latrines  began  to  overflow  within 
about  a  month  of  us  getting  into  the  camp,  end  then 
overflowed  into  open  drains  w'  ich  led  right  across 
the  comp  alongside  our  sleeping  quarters  and  about 
five  yards  from  the  kitchen.  We  made  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  about  this  and,  as  a  result,  in  October  of  194-3, 
the  American  and  '•  ritish  colonels  were  compelled  by 
the  Japanese  to  empty  the  latrines  with  open  buckets. 
The  work  continued  in  this  camp  but,  as  the  climate 
was  considerably  hotter,  it  wa.s  very  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  perform.  In,  I  think,  May  of  1944-  Brigadier 
General  JcEride  of  the  United  States  Army  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  at  reveille  in  the  morning.  He  had 
been  working  alongside  of  me  under  e  very  hot  sun  the 
whole  of  the  previous  day  and  had  complained  to  the 
Japanese  officer  in  charge  that  he  was  feelin<*  unwell. 
He  v/as  not  allowed  to  stop  work,  was  unwell  when  he 
got  beck  to  camp,  a.nd  v/as  found  dead  next  morning. 

In  June  of  1944  a  Red  Cross  representative 
visited  the  camp  and  was  interviewed  by  certain 
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selected  —  officers  selected  by  the  Jepcnese  who 
were  forbidden  to  mention  to  him  the  subject  of  work. 
In  spite  of  this  rrohibition,  one  of  them  informed 
the  Red  Cross  representative  that  we  were  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  work  which  we  felt  v/fs  beyond  our 
strength  rnd  from  then  on  discipline  throughout  the 
camp  became  very  much  more  severe.  Officers  were 
frequently  diced  in  solitary  confinement  in  the 
cells  for  trivial  offenses  rnd  without  trill.  In 
feet,  on  no  occasion  that  I  personally  know  of  did 
any  officer  receive  tny  trirl  for  any  offense. 
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selected  —  officers  selected  by  the  Japanese  who 
were  forbidden  to  mention  to  him  the  subject  of  work. 
In  spite  of  this  prohibition,  one  of  them  informed 
the  Red  Cross  representative  that  we  were  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  work  which  we  felt  wes  beyond  our 
strength  rnd  from  then  on  discipline  throughout  the 
camp  became  very  much  more  severe.  Officers  were 
frequently  Disced  in  solitrry  confinement  in  the 
cells  for  trivial  offenses  rnd  without  trirl.  In 
fact,  on  no  emersion  that  I  personally  know  of  did 
any  officer  receive  cny  trirl  for  my  offense. 
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prisoners  at  that  tjme° 

A  With  progressive  lac!'  of  food  and  lack  of 
vitamins,  all  the  prisoners  in  the  camp  '-ere  becoming 
alarmingly  thir  and  in  poor  herlf*. 

Q  Did  the  same  -.pply  to  the  Japanese  officers 
and  guards? 

A  Very  de^initel''  not. 

0  'ell,  then  in  October  1944,  did  you  leave 
Shirikav/a? 

A  Yes.  I  would  like  to  mention  that  immediately 
after  the  Interview  with  the  .led  Cross  representative 
fresh  rules  were  made,  one  result  o*  w^ich  mas  a  very 
large  Increase  of  malaria  throughout  all  the  prisoners 
in  t>ie  camp,  in  that  a  rule  was  issued  the  result  of 
"'hich  w's  to  make  it  an  offense  for  us  to  get  under 
our  mosquito  rets  before  ni^e  o'clock  at  night. 

In  October  of  1044  we  left  for  Manchuria,  and 
in  May  of  1945  were  brought  into  the  main  prisoner  of 
”ar  camp  in  J'ukden.  T'-is  camp  consisted  of  two-story 
barracks  built  on  a  bit  of  ver”  low-lving  ground  on  the 
outskirts  of  Mukden.  There  we^e  already  a.bout.  twelve 
hundred  prisoners  of  war  in  the  camp  when  we  arrived 
who  had  been  there  since  1943,  working  in  the  factories 
in  Mukden. 


Each  building  or  e~cb  floor  of  each  building 
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selected  —  officers  selected  by  the  Jppcnese  who 
were  forbidden  to  mention  to  him  the  subject  of  work. 
In  spite  of  this  prohibition,  one  of  them  informed 
the  Red  Cross  representative  that  we  were  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  work  which  we  felt  wrs  beyond  our 
strength  rnd  from  then  on  discipline  throughout  the 
ermp  become  very  much  more  severe.  Officers  were 
frequently  oltced  in  solitrry  confinement  in  the 
cells  for  trivial  offenses  rnd  without  trifl.  In 
feet,  on  no  occasion  thrt  I  personally  knov;  of  did 
cny  officer  receive  cny  trirl  for  cny  offense. 
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THE  PRES I DEFT:  Did  any  Jo pane se  high 
officers  nay  any  visit  to  tve  camp? 

T’E  WITNESS:  On  a  number  of  occasions  we 
’ere  inspected  by  the  colonel  —  Colonel  SUZA"rA,  I 
thin!:  his  r.a.ne  was,  ^our  TTonor  —  the  colonel  in 
charge  of  administration,  and  on  at  lea^t  t.-’o  occasions 
representatives  from  the  camp  were  permitted  to  put 
their  troubles  before  Mm.  No  alleviation  of  any  of 
our  conditions  followed. 

On  occasions  Japanese  generals,  and,  on  one 
occasion, we  understood  the  Governor  of  Taiwan  visited 
the  camp,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to  them  or 
get  close  enough  to  speah  to  them. 

TFE  PRESIDENT:  Those  visitors  spoke  only  to 
the  Japanese;  is  that,  so? 

T'-T  WITNESS:  That  is  so.  j 

0  what  was  the  position  as  to  food  in  that  camp? 

A  The  food  was  still  the  seme,  inadequate  food 
of  insufficient  quantities  of  rice  and  thin  vegetable 
soup.  And  "ust  after  the  complaint  to  the  Red  Cross 
representative  in  June  1944,  even  the  low,  then, 
standard  of  rice  ration  was  officially  reduced  by  the 
Japanese.  It  was  reduced  to,  I  think,  375  grams  per 
person  per  day  in  all. 
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prisoners  at  that  time0 

A  With  progressive  lac!"  of  food  and  lack  of 
vitamins,  all  the  prisoners  in  the  camp  ’-ere  becoming 

alarmingly  thin  and  in  poor  health. 

i 

Q  Did  the  same  ipplv  to  the  Japanese  officers 
and  guards? 

A  Very  de^initel'-  not. 

c  "'ell,  then  in  October  1944,  did  you  leave 
Shirikav/a? 

A  Mes.  I  would  like  to  mention  that  immediately 
after  t’e  Interview  with  the  Red  Cross  representative 
fresh  rules  were  made,  one  result  o"  mtich  mas  a  very 
large  increase  malaria  throughout  all  the  prisoners 
in  t.^e  camp,  in  that  a  rule  was  Issued  the  resu.lt  of 
v,hich  was  to  make  it  en  offense  for  us  to  get  under 
our  mosquito  rets  before  ni'^e  o'clock  at  night. 

In  October  of  1044  we  left  for  Manchuria,  and 
in  May  of  1945  were  brought  into  the  main  prisoner  of 
”nr  c*rop  in  Mukden.  T'-is  camp  consisted  of  two-story 
barracks  built  on  a  bit  of  ver,r  low-lving  ground  on  the 
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outskirts  of  Mukden.  There  we^e  already  about  twelve 
Nundred  prisoners  of  war  in  the  camp  when  we  arrived 
who  had.  been  there  since  1943,  '-'orking  in  the  factories 
j  in  Mukden. 

Eac*'  building  or  e~cb  floor  of  each  building 
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had  r  wooden  shelf  dividing  the  floor  from  the  ceiling, 
leaving  '‘bout  a  maximum  of  five  feet  of  space 
between  floor  and  shelf  or  shelf  and  roof,  n.s  the  case 

0  . 

may  be.  Buildings  were  very  crowded,  both  floor  and 
shelves  being  fully  occupied  by  prisoners  as  their 
sleeping  quarters.  Ti  e  buildings  were  very  dirty  and 
v,ere  very  b-dly  infested  with  lice  and  fleas. 

7ood  vc s  setting  rapidl^  and  progressively 
shorter  in  its  issue,  although  on  my  rail  journey  down 
to  f'ukden  I  had  seen,  at  every  railroad  siding  we  passed 
through,  very  large,  quantities  of  food,  gr-’in,  soya 
beans,  end  ether  food  piled  up  on  the  stations.  And, 
subsequently,  when  the  war  ended  and  we  got  out  of  the 
ermp,  we  had  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
every  sort  and  quantities  of  food,  eggs,  "resh 
vegetables,  meat,  we  desired  without  any  difficulty 

’"hntever  in  the  district. 

Discipline  in  this  camp  w?s  very  severe, 
particularly  on  the  enlisted  men  who  were  In  t’^e  camp. 
The  officers  ’''ere  subjected  to  extreme  indignities  and 
annoyances,  and  on  occasions  were  assaulted  as  in  other 


comps 


On  the  end  of  hostilities  we  released  from 


the  cells  a  man  v/ho  had  been  in  there  for  150  days 

I 

without  any  charge  or  trial  being  brought  against  him. 
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Another  men  -»?s  paler '■e*'  ’vhoso  face  "T.a  very  badly 
bruised  and.  'O.o  had  most  of  his  teeth  ndsringj  y'.o 
informed  me  that  '  e  had  been  beaten  up  at.  le^st  t. -ice 
o  <i^Y  for  tvo  lost  ton  days  that  he  had  been  in  there 
although  he  had  not  boon  brought  before  the  camp 
commandant  or  awarded  any  sentence  Tor  anything. 

T ’o  days  after  the  end  of  hostilities  I  visited 
the  prisoner  of  wnr  cemetery  about  t ’o  miles  r.rr y  from 
the  camp  and  counted  over  three  hundred  graves,  mostly 
American  c-nlisted  men,  out  of  a  part.v  of  approximately 
1400  "d  o  ’vere  ta!:en  up  there  in  1943. 


qo  3  »  cr  > 
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Q  'lias  there  much  sickness  In  that  oamp? 

A  Yes.  cickness,  particularly  for  the  last 
four  or  five  months,  became  extremely  bad,  and  it 
would  be  correct  to  sav  that  for  the  last  three 
months  In  lanchuria  sick  parades  .oore  than  doubled. 

For  example  --  tMs  was  due  to  the  —  partlv  to  the 
fact  that  latrines,  as  usual,  were  in  a  constant 
state  of  overflow.  vlies  were  very  bad  there  and 
dvsenterv  became  terribly  rife  throughout  the  whole 
camp,  '’’his  was  made  still  worse  bv  the  shortage  of 
food  in  the  last  three  months,  as  a  result  of  which 
T ractically  everyone  in  the  camp  was  becoming  alarm¬ 
ingly  thin  and  weak. 

Q  Were  there  sufficient  medical  supplies  for 
the  treatment  of  the  sick? 

A  For  the  last  six  months  in  !  ukden  Camp 
there  were  fairly  ample  supplies  of  most  drugs,  but  no 
supplies  of  drugs  to  deal  with  the  greatest  danger, 
dvsentery.  I  wish  to  correct  that.  When  I  arrived 
in  Fukden  Camp  there  was  sufficient  emetine  left  to 
treat  four  cases.  There  were  some  thirty  odd  cases 
in  the  hospital  and  they  were  recurring  all  the  time. 
The  doctors  had  the  difficulty  of  allotting  the  re¬ 
maining  four  doses  amongst  the  patients. 

Q  Were  vou  subsequently  released  when  the 
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Russian  forces  entered  Nukden? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  vou  told  us  the  duties 
assipned  to  tho  older  generals.  What  about  the 
oth^r  officers? 

THE  WITNESS*:  All  the  other  officers  in  the 
camp,  including  the  generals,  sir,  were  engaged  upon 
heavy  manual  work,  clearing  scrubs,  digging  in  heavy 
wet  clay  soil  —  similar  tasks  to  that,  sir. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  "'ere  they  assigned  to  any 
particularly  disagreeable  duties? 

THE  WITNEY;  Not  particularly  disagreeable, 
sir,  other  than  —  that  is,  the  generals  other  than 
the  English  and  American  colonels,  who  w->re  made  to 
empty  the  latrines,  carted  out  of  the  camp. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  7/as  that  a  regular  practice? 

THE  WITNESS'!  No,  sir.  It  happened  only 
in  October  of  1944,  when  wo  were  making  almost  daily 
protests  about  the  bad  sanitation  in  tho  camp.  We 
practically  ceased  making  protests  on  that  subject 
after  tho  results  of  the  protests  in  October,  1944. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  result  being  that  tho 
colonels  had  to  do  the  latrine  duty? 

THE  WITNESM  Yes,  sir,  and  I  would  like  to 
explain,  sir,  that  that  dutv  consisted  in  netting 
the  contents  o'  the  latrine  out  bv  hand  in  an  empty 
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bucket  and  then  walking  out  In  view  of  the  civil 
population  and  depositing  It  outside. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  How  many  colonels  were  In¬ 


volved? 


THE  WITNEbh*  M.xty,  sir. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Hr.  Blewatt. 

MR.  BLEWET'’’ :  If  the  Court,  please. 


CROf* -EXAMINATION 


BY  MR.  3LE'7ETT: 


Q  Is  It  permissible.  Brigadier,  for  you  to 
tell  us  the  number  of  troops  vou  commanded  In  Java 
before  the  capture? 

A  Approximately  3,000,  including  some  500 
Americans  who  were  placed  under  mv  command  and  some 
few  hundred  English. 

Q  Do  vou  know  how  manv  troops  of  all  Allied 
nations  were  captured  at  that  time  cr  shortly 

4 

thereafter? 

A  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q  ’v?r e  there  any  terms  of  surrender  such  as 

occurred  at  t-ingaporo? 

A  Yes.  I  attended  on  th"  12th  of  f'arch  before 
the  Japanese  Commander-In-Chief,  in  company  with  the 
British  senior  officer  and  Colonel  hearlo,  th*--  senior 
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American  o^’icer,  and  signed  a  surrender  document  of 
our  forces,  but  I  don't  Know  the  surrender  terms  of 

the  Command^r-in-Chlcf. 

o  ’Veil,  then,  vou  wouldn't  Know,  Brigadier, 
whether  there  ’"ere  any  provisions  with  regard  to 
prisoners  o^  war  in  that  surrend  'r  term- 

A  I  Knew  that  there  was  an  express  provision 
a n  regard  to  prisoners  of  war  in  the  terms  of  sur¬ 
render  that  I  signed.  At  our  request,  after  a  long 
arpument,  the  Japanese  Commandor-in-Chief  added  ex¬ 
press  words  that  prisoners  o«*  war  would  be  sub¬ 
let  to  our  rights  und^r  ♦’he  Genova  Convention  of 

1929. 

Q  I  taV0  It,  Brigadier,  that  vou  wore  the  senior 
officer  at  that  time  on  Java,  is  that  correct." 

A  No,  I  was  th-»  senior  Australian  officer, 
and  the  American  troops  had  bo  n  placed  under  mv 
command  during  the  fighting. 
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r  -’ell,  then,  you  signed  the  surrender  terms 
in  so  far  as  the  island  of  Java  was  concerned.  Is 
that  right0 

A  In  so  far  as  the  Australian  troops  in 
Java  were  concerned.  Colonel  Sesrle  signed  it  in 
so  far  as  the  American  troops  in  Java  were  con¬ 
cerned  . 


C  Put  T  think  you  stated  you  did  not  know  tv  e 


number  of  other  Allied  troops  in  Java.  To  you  have 
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any  idee  of  about  the  approximate  number,  Brigadier? 

A  T  would  say,  and  this  is  very  approximate, 
that  arart  from  Dutch  troops  there  were  about  eight 
or  nine  thousand  other  Allied  troops,  but  they 
consisted,  eycept  for  the  Australians  and  Americans, 
mainly  of  ground  staffs  of  the  air  force,  and  base 
troops,  clerks,  and  tv ings  of  that  sort. 

r  ’’’ere  there,  in  addition  to  troops,  a  certain 
number  of  civilians  and  other  persons  that  were 
either  interned  or  imprisoned  after  the  surrender.'- 

TFF  FRESIDEFT:  ”tst  is  the  point  of  all 
this,  Hr.  Blev/ett?  Do  you  suggest  that  the  Japanese 
got  too  many  prisoners  to  handle  properly? 

HR.  BLE’TTT:  That  was  the  general  idea, 

sir. 

THE  ’"ITT’FSS :  There  were,  I  assume,  a  large 
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number  of  Dutch  civilian  internees,  but  I  can  pive 
no  idea  as  to  whether  there  were  British,  American 
3  or  Dutch ,  with  one  exception  of  an  American 
4!  national  thet  had  been  connected  with  airplane  menu 

5  facture,  and  whom  I,  in  conjunction  wit*  Colonel 

6  Searle ,  hurriedly  put  into  uniform  and  passed  as  a 

7  soldier  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  the  hands 
«  of  the  Japanese  as  an  airplane  export. 

9  C  On  what  date  did  the  first  landings  of 
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Japanese  troop 3  take  place  on  Java? 

A  During  the  night  of  the  28th  of  February, 

1st  of  March. 

f  Am  I  correct.  Brigadier,  thet  war  was  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Netherlands  against  Japan  on  December 

8,  19*1? 

A  I  don’t  know  that.  I  wrs  in  the  Middle 
East  then. 

C  ’’’hat  was  your  general  treatment,  Brigadier, 

between  March  12  and  April  13,  -.942. 

A  "*e  were  left  entirely  to  our  own  resources 

in  the  area  in  which  we  hod  surrendered,  ’"e  were 
liable  entirely  for  tie  ferdlnp  of  our  troops,  and 
saw  no  Japanese  eycept  around  the  perimeter  of  some 
miles  retaining  us  in. 

C  ”’ere  you,  therefore,  in  camp  with  your  own 
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equipment  and  supplies,  Bripadier? 

A  Durinp  that  period  we  were  scattered  out 
through  some  tea  plantations  in  the  south  of 
Bandoenr  v'here  we  had  been  last  taking  up  position 
when  the  hostilities  ceased. 

0  ’"ell,  then,  what  developed,  if  I  nay  ask 
you,  betv/een  the  12t.h  and  the  13th,  when  you  left 
Java? 

THE  MONITOR:  Hr.  Blev/ett,  will  you  re- 
franr  the  question?  '"hat  do  you  mear  by  12th  and 
13th?  Twelfth  Harcf  to  13th  April?  The  13th  April 
was  the  date  when  you.  left  Java.  Is  that  right? 

IT! .  BLFmETT:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

TI  E  r,ITNESS:  Do  you  rean  between  the  12th 
of  Harch  and  28th  of  December,  when  I  left  Java? 

I-R.  BLF,T)TT:  Ho.  I  am  mistaken,  sir.  I 
should  have  said  Batavia. 

A  From  the  12th  of  1‘arch  until  the  date  1 
arrived  in  Batavia.  T  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
whole  of  the  troops  I  hod  commanded  when  hostilities 
ceased,  subject  only  to  a  rule  that  J  would  —  and 

other  officers  —  would  be  strictly  accountable  for 

% 

discipline,  and  that  if  ary  mar  was  found  outside  a 
certain  named  area  bounded  by  certain  roads  they 
would  be  shot  on  sight,  '"e  were  made  solely 
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responsible  for  feeding  our  troops  and  received  no 
rations  from  the  Japanese,  and  were  ordered  to  bring 
to  certain  named  points  all  our  weapons  of  war. 

C  Durinp  that  period  did  Japanese  officers 

t 

,  inform  you  that  the  ]  rinciples  of  the  C-eneva  Cop- 
vention  v'ould  apply  only  to  prisoners  of  war  when 
expedient? 

4 

A  Not  at  all  during  that  r fried. 

C  Or.  what  oth^r  occasions  were  you  so  informed 
Bripadier,  and  by  whom? 

A  On  a  very  large  number  of  occasions  through¬ 
out  r.v  period  of  imprisonment,  by  various  Japanese 
officers  of  various  re^ks,  and  more  particularly  by 
Lieutenant  SONIE,  Captain  INNINURI,  Certain  KIOKE, 
and  a  lieutenant  whose  name  I  do  not  know  up  in 
J'arcfuria.  I  remember  also  Colonel  SKUSAWA,  T  think 
his  name  was,  addressed  the  whole  of  the  prisoners 
in  Sh.irikawa  Camp,  and  informed  us  of  the  same  thing 
in  reply  to  a  reauest  which  we  had  put  in  to  be  able 
to  interview  our  protecting  powers. 

TKF  PRESIDENT:  ’"e  will  adjourn  now  until 
half  past  ore 

(’"hereupon,  at  12CC,  a  recess 

was  taken.) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 


1330. 


The  Tribunal  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at 


MARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT :  The  International 


Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  is  now  resumed, 

1  « 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr,  Blewett. 

MR.  BLE'VETT :  Thank  you,  sir. 


-  14 


ARTHUR  SEAFORTH  BLACKBURN, 
called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  resumed  the  stand  and  testified  as  follows: 
CROSS-EXAMINATION 
BY  MR,  BLEWETT  (Continued): 

Q  Of  what  did  your  quarters  consist  as 
commander  of  the  POW  comp  in  Batavia? 

A  Dutch  barracks  built  for  native  troops  that 

t 

consisted  of  a  number  of  single-storied  buildings 
with  wooden  floors ,  and  which  had  verandas  on  every 
building, 

Q  How  many  Americans  were  confined  in  the 
Cycle  Camp,  Brigadier,  if  you  can  tell  U3? 

A  Originally  about  400  and  then  approximately 
200  survivors  from  the  Houston. 

Q  Was  Colonel  Searles  in  command  of  the 
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American  troops,  sir? 

A  Colonel  Tharp  v/as  the  commander  of  the 
American  unit,  but  Colonel  Searles  was  the  senior 
American  officer.  He  was  an  American  staff  officer. 

Q  Were  the  merf  housed  as  to  nationality,  or 
were  they  mixed  up  pretty  much? 

A  V'hen  I  arrived  they  were  mixed  up,  but  wJ,th 

/ 

the  assistance  pf  Colonel  Searles  we  sorted  them 
out  into  hationalities , 

Q  How  many  barracks  were  there,  Brigadier? 

A  My  recollection  is  about  ten  buildings 
in  all. 

Q  So,  according  to  your  description  that  would 
be  about  100  men  to  a  barrack,  is  that  right? 

A  Considerably  more  than  that.  The  lowest 
number  v/as  2600  in  the  camp.  The  highest  v/as  4900. 

Q  I  think  there  were  2600  Allied  prisoners 
there  when  you  reached  the  camp,  is  that  true? 

A  That  is  correct. 

Q  Now,  those  men,  I  assume,  had  been  placed 
there  between  a  state  of  surrender  on  March  12  and 
the  date  on  which  you  reached  there,  the  13th  of 
April,  is  that  correct? 

A  No,  they  had  all  been  brought  down  from  the 
vicinity  of  central  ^ava  within  a  few  days,  say,  a 
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week  of  the  13th  of  April,  upon  which  day  I  was 
brought  dov/n  with  the  last  party, 

Q  What  officers  lived  with  the  pen,  Brigadier? 

A  The  systom  I  organized  was  that  one  or  two 
officers  should  live  in  a  small  room  at  the  end  of 
each  barrack  so  as  to  try  to  help  the  men.  The 
rest  of  the  officers  lived  in  a  building  at  one  end 
of  the  camp. 

Q  ,,rhat  system  was  in  operation  as  to 

1  '  v 

registration  of  prisoners  of  war? 

A  I  do  not  knovf  v/hat  the  Japanese  systom 
was,  but  the  day  after  I  got  into  the  camp  I  was 
instructed  to  prepare  and  hand  in  a  nominal  roll  of 
the  namej  rank,  nationality  of  every  prisoner  in  the 
camp. 

Q  Did  that  give  the  location  of  each  man  as 

to  the  barracks  in  which  he  resided? 

/ 

%  •* 

A  No,  at  first  I  was  told  to  lodge  with  the 
Japanese  a  hut  register,  showing  the  name  of  the 
occupants  in  every  hut.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
prisoners  I  sought  and  obtained  subsequently  per¬ 
mission  to' move  men  from  hut  to  another  on  the  under¬ 
taking  that  I  would  be  able  ct  any  moment  to  inform 
the  Japanese  in  what  hut  any  given  man  was  housed. 

Q  ‘Were  there  bods  in  the  huts,  Brigadier? 
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A  No. 

Q  ’''hat  wes  the  sleeping  arrangement? 

A  Originally  all  on  the  floor,  but  gradually 

i 

as  time  vent  on  the  men  constructed  —  many  of  the 
men  constructed  rough  stretchers  out  of  bits  of 
bamboo  and  sacking,  et  cetera. 

Q  I  assume  the  barracks  were  in  the  same 
condition  as  they  had  been  when  taken  over  by  the 
Japanese. 

A  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that,  '  , 

Q  I  think  you  testified,  Brigadier,  that  they  • 
had  formerly  been  used  by  native  troops,  is  that 
correct? 

A  That  is  correct. 

Q  ’’'ell,  within  the  short  period  of  time  is  it 
correct  to  assume  that  they  were  no  doubt  in  the  same 
condition  as  they  hod  been  when  they  were  taken  over 
by  the  Japanese? 

A  Yes,  I  assume  that. 

Q  V,'o\jld  you  say  that  the  men  were  extremely 
crowded  as  to  sleeping  quarters? 

A  Yes,  extremely  crowded.  All  the  verandas 
had  to  be  used  although  rain  frequently  came  in  on  the 
verandas . 

Q  V>'ere  there  any  other  suitable  arrangements 
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nearby  or  in  any  other  locality  that  you  knew  about? 

A  7/ithin  4d0  yards  of  the  camp  was  another 

much  more  substantially  built  barracks  and  much 

bigger  barracks  which  at  least  for  some  months  after 

I  arrived  there  was  practically  unoccupied. 

Q  \ i tint  response  did  you  get  when  you  suggested 

that  this  other  building  be  utilized? 

A  No  response  except  the  one  word,  "no." 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Japanese 

,  had  materials  available  for  .extra  buildings? 

A  I  have  no  information. 

Q  I  think  you  testified,  Brigadier,  that 

j  during  your  stay  there  that  no  effort  was  made  to 

I  provide  extra  buildings  or  nuthouses  or  kitchens. 

Now,  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  you  no  doubt  would 

suggest  that  your  men,  if  given  the  equipment  and  the 

tools,  would  be  delighted  to  provide  these  facilities? 

A  That  is  one  thing  I  had  in  mind  but  the 

other  easier  thing-  would  have  been  to  make  empty 

buildings  in  the  near  vicinity  available  to  us.  For 

example,  immediately  outside  our  barbed  wire  and 

enclosed  behind  a  high  wall  was  a  big  two-storied 

building  which  to  my  knowledge  was  empty  at  least 

• 

until  October  of  1942. 

Q  l7hat  disposition  was  mp.de  of  the  Allied 
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stores  before  the  surrender,  if  any? 

A  They  v/ere,  wherever  possible,  destroyed 
and  iirjned  lately  after  the  surrender  as  many  as 
possible  of  us  destroyed  every  possible  weapon  of 
war  that  we  could. 

Q  I  presume  the  men  kept  their  bed  rolls, 
or  whatever  you  term  it  in  your  army,  and  side 
equipment  and  tools  end  so  on,  is  that  so? 

A  Bedding  and  blankets  only.  All  side  arms 
end  tools  were  taken  from  us,  end  even  in  the  case 
of  the  American  troops,  the  whole  of  their  kitchen 
oquipment,  cooking  dishes,  et  cetera,  were  taken  from 
them. 

Q  Were  they  permitted  their  extra  shoes  and 
other  clothing? 

A  In  that  camp  at  the  beginning  no  clothing 
or  shoes  were  taken  from  them,  but  some  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  had  very  little  clothing  and  practically  no 
spare  footwear;  and  when  any  began  to  wear  out  we 
v/ere  informed  by  the  Japanese  that  we  would  have  to 
use  the  spare  clothes  and  boots  of  men  that  had  spares 
to  replace  those  of  men  whose  clothing  and  boots  had 
worn  out. 

I 

,  Q  Is  it  correct,  Brigadier,  that  the  survivors 
of  the  Perth  end  Houston  v/ere  troops ,  army  troops? 


,  _ 
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A  They  were  entirely  naval  men  or  marines, 
naval  marines,  and  as  most  of  them  had  been  in  the 
water  and  had  swum  ashore,  in  the  main  they  had  arrived 
ashore  pr.ctically  naked. 

Q  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  that,  Brigcdier. 

I  assume, therefore ,  that  that  is  the  reason  they 

» 

arrived  at  Camp  Cycle  without  clothes  and  equipment? 

A  Yes,  that  is  so.  Their  clothes  had  not 
been  taken  away  from  them  but  none  had  been  issued 
to  them  to  cover  their  nakedness. 

Q  I  was  quite  sure  that  is  what  you  meant,  sir. 

A  Yes,  I  did. 

Q  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  the  Japanese 
had  uniforms  and  shoes  that  would  hav.;  fit  these 


men? 


A  I  was  informed  that  they  had  taken  possession 


of  a  large  quantity  of  Dutch  clothing  and  uniforms 
in  soote  of  their  stores. 

Q  I  was  thinking  about  the  fit  especially  in 
regard  to  some  of  our  marines. 

A  It  is  quite  true  that  as  far  as  most  of 
our  troops  went  the  Japanese  had  no  clothing  of 
their  own  or  boots  of  their  own  that  would  have  fitted 


Q  From  where  had  those  survivors  traveled  to 


_ _ _ . _ _ _ 
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reach  Cycle  Camp,  Brigadier? 

A  From  the  coast  of  west  Java.  The  Perth 
and  Houston  were  sunk  in  Cunda  Strait,  which  is 
between  Java  and  Sumatra. 

Q  What  I  was  thinking  of  was  whether  or  not 
there  were  facilities  en  route  to  treat  these  men 
properly  from  a  medical  viewpoint? 

A  They  had  been  detained  for  over  three  weeks 
in  a  native  jail  in  a  large  Dutch  town  further  west 
than  Batavia.  I  think  its  name  was  Serang. 

Q  Did  you  set  up  the  hospital  at  Cycle 
or  had  it  been  already  established  when  you  reached 
there? 

A  I  set  it  up  by  assigning  one  hut  as  a 
hospital  hut  and  putting  into  it  doctors  and  orderlies. 
It  in  no  otter  way  resembled  a  hospital.  It  had  no 
beds  and  no  water  within  50  yards  of  it. 

Q  Hict  kind  of  a  steff  did  you  have  to  help 
you  there,  Brigadier  —  medical  staff? 

A  \7e  had  the  medical  officers  from  the 
American  artillery  battalion,  from  two  of  my  infantry 
battalions  and,  from  memory,  I  think  one  other  medical 
officer  and  two  survivors  from  tho  nodical  staff  of  the 
Houston  «amo  in  with  them  and  on  recovering  their 
health  went  into  the  hospital  to  assist. 
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Q  '  tro  these  ton  dutsrred  In  any  way  by  the 
Japanese  from  carrying  out  their  professional  work? 

A  They  were  not  deterred  in  the  senso  of  being 
prevented  but  frequently  things  they  desired  to  do 
*.vere  overridden  by  order  of  the  Japanese.  May  I 
exolain  that  throughout  my  whole  experience  the 
Japanese  method  was  to  out  a  corporal  whom  they 
called  the  fnodier.1  corporal  in  charge  of  the  hospital 
and  who  was  absolutely  supreme  above  ell  our  doctors. 

Q  That  is  what  you  had  in  mind  specifically, 
was  it,  Brigadier,  about  not  being  porfciitted 
to  do  what  they  desired  to  do? 

A  That,  of  course,  and  the  serious  deficiencies 
of  medicine  and  equipment. 

Q  Now,  when  you  asked  for  blankets,  clothing, 
towels  and  soap,  was  that  available  at  that  time? 

A  The  towels,  soap  were  certainly  available 
in  Batavia  in  very  large  quantities.  The  blankets 
and  the  clothing  I  believe  to  have  been  available 
from  captured  stores. 

Q  To  whom  did  you  make  this  application? 

A  The  Japanese  camp  commandant. 

Q  I  think  you  told  us  his  name,  Brigadier, 
but  would  you  let  me  have  it  again,  please?  I  am 
not  quite  certain. 
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A  The  commandants  changed  from  time  to  tine. 

I  think  at  that  time  it  was  Lieutenant  YATAhOTO, 

I  think  vn s  the  name. 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  been  charged 
vith  any  crime  by  a  war  tribunal? 

A  I  do  not  know. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  The  prosecution  will  give 
you  those  particulars  if  you  need  them,  I  am  sure, 
hr,  Blewett ,  to  save  cross-examining  witnesses  who 
know  nothing  about  them. 

BLE’ 'LTTj  I  will  keep  that  in  mind,  sir. 

Q  "hat  was  the  reason  for  the  refusal,  if 
one  ws  given  to  you,  sir? 

A  No  reason  was  given. 


Q  I  don’t  suppose  you  felt  like  pressing  for 


one? 


A  I  pressed  for  one  and  pleaded  for  over  two 
hours,  but  rot  no  satisfaction  _xcept  that  nothing 
would  be  done  and  I  must  do  the  best  I  could  myself. 


c3  o  -H  &  a,  u  to  c«  coo.p.cj+3+j 
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Q  From  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  that 
region  v/hat  was  the  food  situation  generally  In 
Batavia  at  that  time? 

$ 

A  At  that  time,  from  my  knov/ledge,  there  was 
an  abundance  of  food  in  Batavia 

Q  What  is  the  population  of  Batavia? 

A  Other  than  the  fact  it  is  a  very  large 
uc'ulati<-  n ,  I  don't  know.  ' 

<%  Well,  would*  you  say,  cr  have  you  heard, 
Brigadier,  that  it  is  more  oopulated  than  Jarar  ? 

101.  JUSTICE  MAI'S  FIELD:  I  object,  if  the- 
Tribunal  please,  as  I  submit  the  answer  to  that 
question  will  rot  rssist  the  Tribunal  and  is  irrel¬ 


evant. 


THE  FLlSIDELTj  We  know  those  iratteps, 


Mtv  Blewett  We  kj'cw  what  the  modulations  of  these 
parts  are. 

MR.  BLEWTTT:  I  understand,  sir. 

Q  What  sources,  if  you  know,  did  the  Japanese 
have  to  depend  upor  for  their  supply  of  food  and 
medical  supplies? 

A  So  far  as  medical  sup-lies  go,  I  know  of 
my  own  knowledge  that  there  were  vor-}  very  large  1 
supplies  cf  practically  all  dpups  available  in 
Batavia  at  that  time.  So  far  as  food  goes,  I  can 
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ar  occupying  force  usual lv  does,  and  commandeer 
a  portion  of  that,  except  that  from  my  knowledge  of 
their,  I  would  rot  expect  therr  to  commandeer  It  ir 
the  same  way  as  our  forces  would  dc  It.  I  might 
add  that  in  the  early  stages,  Dutch  civilians  and 
natives  made  very  frequent  efforts  to  throw  food 
of  all  sorts,  rice  and  all  other  sorts  of  food, 
over  the  wire  to  us,  but  were  prevented  from 


Q  Well,  T  think  perhaps  you  told  us,  but 
how  was  the  food  situation  at  Cycle  Camp? 

A  The  food  was  generallv  very  inadequate. 

'  **  i 

All  prisoners  lost  weight  rapidly;  and  the  food 
w-s  less  in  many  cases  by  over  fifty  per  cent  than 
the  Japanese  approved  scale  for  prisoners  of  war. 

Q  Wore  the  guards  at  Cycle  Camo  Japanese  or 
otherwise? 

A  Nearly  all  Japanese,  with  a  verv  few  Koreans 

(,  In  what  manner  were  the  beatings  and  bru¬ 
talities  brought  to  your  attention?  I  am  speaking 
now  only  of  Cycle  Camp,  Brigadier. 

A  I  saw  a  tremendous  lot  of  them  because 
Colonel  Searles  and  I  used  to  make  it  a  practice 
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to  spend  rractica] ly  all  our  time  going  around 

1  the  carp  to  try  nr.d  help  the  iron  as  ruch  as  we 

2  ccu'd  3r  difficulties;  and  then  there  was  a  standing 


order  that  every  beatirg-up  was  tc  be  reported  to 
us  irrcdiatelv  So  that  we  cou^d  endeavor  to  do 
something  tc  ease  the  position. 

<%  What  was  the  cause  assigned  usually? 

A  It  was  verr  rare  for  a  sentry  to  try  to 
assign  a  cause,  but  in  fairness,  they  could  only 
talk  Japanese  and.  we  could  not  understand  them.  So 
there  was  not  much  good  trying  to  assign  a  cause. 

The  only  cause  I  could  ever  get  from  the  Camp 
Commandant  was  that  the  person  beaten  up  had 
angered  a  sentry.  I  could  never  get  at  any  stage 
ar  investigation  or  trial  into  any  case. 

Fror  ycur  protests,  did  you  at  no  time 
receive  any  response  from  a  Japanese  officer? 

A  Yes,  I  was  beaten  up  myself  one  day  for 
r.o  reason  that  I  could  see,  and  was  made  by  the 
Japanese  sentry  to  walk  naked  througheut  the  camp 
tc  the  kitchen,  five  hundred  yards  away,  and  collect 
food  and  feed  it  to  twe  men  in  the  cells. 


24 


23 


butt. 


THF  /'RESIDENTS  Hew  were  you  beattn? 

THE  V7ITFESS :  With  fists  and  with  a  rifle  ' 
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A  (Continuing):  I,  at  the  tire,  had  core 
back  frorr  the  b^.th  with  only  a  towel  around  re, 

and  when  the  towel  fell  off,  I  was  kicked  for  *  , 

*  • 

letting  it  fall  off.  On  protesting  to  the  Japanese 
Camp  Comp*ai;darb  about  an  hour  later,  he,  himself, 
expressed  his  regret  and  said  that  he  wcu^d  take 
some  action  ove ”  the  matter  against  the  sentries 
concerned j  and  I  assumed  he  did  so.  That  is  the 
only  occasion  upon  which  any  of  the  hundreds,  almost, 
of  protests  that  Colonel  Searles  and  I  made  met  with 
any  response. 

Q  I  can  appreciate,  Brigadier,  the  purpose 
of  this  form  that  you  describe  ard  your  attitude 
towards  it,  but  what  was  the  real  purpose,  specifically 
of  the  Japanese? 


MF:.  JUSTICE  I'ANSFIELD :  I  object. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  They  could  not  speak 
English,  and  he  could  not  speak  Japanese.  He  said 
that.  He  would  not  krow  their  purpose  unless  they 
could  tell  him  and  did  tell  him.  '  * 

MIi.  BLEiVETT:  I  recall,  sir,  that,  I  believe 

« 

the  Brigadier  testified  in  direct  examination  that 
an  interpreter  was  brought  when  they  discussed  this 
question  of  form.  -  s- 


THE  PRESIDENT:  Well,  ask  him  if  he  knows 
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It  will  be  interesting}  perhaps  useful. 

A  I  was  never  told  the  purpose.  I  was  merely 
told  that  that  was  the  customary  method  of  Japanese 
discipline  to  prisoners. 

q  Do  you  recall  the  name  of  the  officer  from 
Headquarters  with  whom  you  conferred? 

A  No,  I  could  never  ascertain  his  name. 

Q  I  believe  that  was  the  time,  sir,  that 
you  said  that  with  the  addition  of  those  words 
which  you  spoke  and  quoted  then,  that  you  would 
be  willing  to  sign  the  card? 

A  Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q  Now  could  it  have  been  that  the  Japanese 
wanted  to  save  the  number  of  ruards  by  having  these 
card's  signed? 

A  No.  They  were  large  sheets  of  paper  with 
these  words  alreadv  written  across  the  top  and  a 
space  for  signatures  below.  I  have  one  of  them  now. 

q  What  I  meant,  sir,  is  if  they  had  your  word, 
wou^d  they  have^  therefore, been  permitted  tc  reduce 
the  number  of  guards? 

A  I  don’t  consider  so  because  after  they  were 
signed,  there  wasn't  the  slightest  reduction  in  the 
number  of  guards. 

q  Were  you  at  Cycle  Came  the  whole  time  until 


_ _ _  _  . 
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December  28th? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Now  what  did  the  men  do  there  in  the  line 
of  work,  if  anything? 

A  Road  work,  repairing  war  damage,  various 
loading  and  unloading  on  the  dock,  sorting  out 
of  captured  material,  et-  cetera. 

Q  Were  the  officers  compelled  to  work? 

A  At  first  they  were  compelled  to  work,  but 

I 

the  Japanese  complained  that  r.ot,  c-rough  work  was 
heine  done.  I,  therefore,  managed  to  bluff  them 
that  we  would  pet  more  work  if  the  officers  were 
put  only  ir  charge  of  the  mer.  insterd  of  working. 

In  fact,  the  result  was  that  immediately  less  was 
dene  as  the  officers  ranaged  to  switch  the  men  from  ■ 
or  prevent  the  men  from  working  hard  if  the  work 
had  any  relation  to  the  wa^  effort. 

Q  How  were  the  hours  and  conditions  of  work? 

A  In  Batavia,  v/hilst  I  was  there,  neither  the 

» 

hours  nor  the  work  were  unduly  severe. 

Q  Now  these  pledges,  Brigadier,  were  signed, 
as  you  say,  urder  duress,  is  that  right? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Now,  as  a  result  of  that  signing,  did  life 

% 

become  more  bearable  for  you  gentlemen  in  the  camp? 
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A  For  the  first  month,  it  was  very  decidedly 
more  unbearable.  There  was  a  complete  orgy  of 
beatings-up  throughout  the  camp,  and  certain  of 
our  recreational  advantages,  such  as  concerts, 
lectures,  viere  immediately  stopped.  The  right  to 
give  educational  lectures  was  never  restored.  Con¬ 
certs  from  then  or  were  limited  strictly  to  one  a 
week;  and  our  conditions  were  in  no  way  better  than 
they  had  been  before  we  signed.  I  think,  in  fairness, 

I  sheuld  add  that  I  informed  the  Japanese  Camp 
Commandant  the  day  aftep  they  were  signed,  that  every 

man  in  the  camp  had  signed  under  protest  and  duress. 

\ 

Q  Were  these  concerts  and  entertainment, 
Brigadier,  supplied  by  outsiders  or  by  your  own  forces? 

A  Entirely  by  our  own  forces. 

Q  Did  yourself  and  other  general  officers  have 
freedom  and  couM  you  go  to  Batavia  or  make  other 
trips  outside  the  camp? 

A  Generally  speaking,  no.  On  two  occasions 
Color.e]  Searles  and  I  were  permitted  to  or  were  taken 
up  to  Batavia  to  try  and  deal  with  the  medical  sup¬ 
plies  when  conditions  of  health  in  the  camp  were 
getting  drastic.  On  each  occasion  we  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  a  Dutch  chemica]  manufacturing  firm, 
large  suprlies  cf  drugs  without  payment. 
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Q  After  that  month,  pursuant  tc  the  signing 
of  the  cards  or  the  pledge,  I  think  you  said  that 
conditions  grew  bettor? 

A  They  gradually  grew  better  than  they  had 
been  during  the  month,  but  no  better  than  they  had 
beer  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  form. 

Q  What  was  done  about  that  film  that  was  made 
up  after  you  left  in  1943,  do  you  know,  Brigadier? 

A  All  I  know  of  it  is  that  it  was  captured 

•  • 

b^  the  Allied  troops  who  went  into  Java,  and  the 
last  I  heard  of  it,  it  was  ir  Australia.  Perhaps 
I  should  say  the  last  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
of  it.  I  had  heard  it  is  uo  here,  but  I  don't  know 
that  positively. 

Q  Do  you  know  from  your  investigation  whether 
it  was  ever  shown  to  the  International  Red  Cross 
or  any  ether  party? 

A  I  have  no  information  whatever  that  it  ever 

* 

was . 

Was  it  made  for  home  consumption,  or  what 
was  the  purpose,  if  you  know? 

A  I  do  not  know. 

Q  Was  any  reason  assigned  to  you  as  to  your 
removal  from  Java  in  December,  1942? 

A  General  SAITO  informed  us  that  an  ideal 
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prisoner  of  war  carp  had  beer  established  in  the 
best  surroundings  that  cou^d  be  round  to  which  all 

•  I 

senior  officers  who  had  beer  taker,  prisoner  were 
\c  be  taken. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Blewett,  your  cross- 
exaciration  suggests  to  us  that  you  have  not  been 
instructed  by  any  Japanese  who  knows  anything  about 
what  happened  in  Java;  and  that  you  arc  nutting 
questions  more  or  less  at  random  with  unfavorable 

results  in  most  cuses.  It  is  for  you  to  say  what 

> 

is  ir  the  best  interests  of  the  defense,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  that  that  class  of  cross-examination 

t 

is  ir  their  irterests;  but  wo  appreciate  your  position# 
KR.  BLEWETT :  I  think,  sir,  that  the 
witness  verv  fairly  filled  ir  some  of  the  gaps  and 
was  ver”  fair  ir  stntii  g  exactly  how  the  treatment 
was  accorded  him  by  the  Japanese,  particu1 arly  with 
the  rhysical  situation  as  contrasted  with  some  of 
the  other  camr.s  he  told  us  about. 

Bo  vou  know  whether  or  rot,  Brigadier, 
the  camp  was  continued  after  you  left? 

A  It  was  continued  right  through  the  war,  and 
there  was  still  a  number  of  prisoners  in  it  when 

i 

the  war  ended. 

Q  Was  there  any  reason  that  you  knew  why  the 


■*—  * 
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general  officers  should  be  rc-roved  from  Java  to 

the  Japanese  homeland? 

A  I  knew  of  r.o  reason,  but  frer  the  fact 
that  when  we  got  there  we  found  all  American, 

British,  Dutch  and  Australian  generals  gathered 
togethered  in  ere  carp,  that  the  reason  was  to  get 
them  all  together  in  one  rlace  instead  of  having 
them  scattered. 

q  What  was  the  purpose,  if  you  know,  of 
confining  the  officers  to  quarters  on  board  ship? 

A  I  do  rot  know. 

q  Could  it  have  been  through  the  fear  of 
detection? 

A  I  do  not  think  so. 

# 

Q  After  the  seven-day  trip  to  Singapore  on 
January  —  reaching  there  on  January  5th,  how  were 
you  treated  during  that  period  of  tire.' 

THE  PRESIDENTS  V/e  win  assume  that  the 
treatment  was  within  the  convention  unless  he  says 
otherwise,  Mr.  Blewett. 

q  How  long  did  the  trip  last,  Brigadier,  from 
Singapore  to  Formosa? 

A  From  memory,  we  3 eft  Singapore  on  the  10th 
of  January;  arrived  at  Mo  ,11,  I  think  about  the  20th 
of  January;  left  there,  I  think,  about  the  2£th  of 
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January,  and  reached  Forrosa  on  the  30th  of  January. 
Those  are  from  memory. 

C*  Was  that  first  camp,  Brigadier,  Karenko? 

A  Karonko.  K-a-r-e-r -k-o,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Forrosa. 

Q  Sorry,  sir,  I  didn't  get  the  spelling. 

The  translation  was  going  on  at  the  same  time, 

A  K-a-r-e-r- k-o. 

THL  P?ESIDENT:  We  will  recess  for  fifteen 

minutes. 

(Whereupi  n,  at  1445,  a  recess  was 
taken  until  1500,  after  which  the  proceedings 
were  resumed  as  follows:) 


25 
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MARSHAL  OF  THE  COURT:  The  International 
Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  is  now  resumed. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Blewett. 

MR.  BLF.VETT:  Yes,  sir. 

BY  MR.  BLEVETT  (Continued): 

Q  Brigrdier,  where  was  the  Karenko  Camp  located? 
A  On  the  east  coast  of  Formosa. 

Q  V?es  that  netr  a  town  or  villcge  or  was  it 


isolated? 


wise? 


Karenko  is  the  name  of  the  town. 

Of  what  did  the  came  consist? 

Substantially  built  two-storied  barracks. 

’.ere  they  constructed  as  a  P0W  enmn  or  other¬ 


No,  they  were  well  established  and  good, 


solid  build!  *»gs  which  v/e  understood  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  some  years  before  by  some  foreign  charitable 
organization  as  a  school  of  some  sort,  but  I  am  not 
certain  of  that. 

Q  Were  they  modern  in  any  respects? 

A  On  our  standards,  no.  I  mean  by  thrt  they 
were  not  an  all  Japanese  standerd  of  building. 

Q  Y/ell,  how  v/e  re  your  quarters  there?  At 
least,  how  were  you  situated,  the  various  prisoners? 

A  There  were  a  few  small  rooms  in  v/hich  two 
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officers  each  v/ere  plr.ced.  The  rest  o*  us  were  ell 
in  big  rooms  holding  ibout  twenty-eight  per  room. 

Q  Did  you  have  beds  end  equipment? 

A  Beds  were  rrovided  in  that  camp  together 
with  e  straw-filled  mattress  and  pillow  and  blankets 
end  an  eating  bowl. 

q  Were  the  guards  at  that  cemp  Jer?rnese° 

A  So  far  cs  I  could  tell,  yes. 

Q  Vfhet  was  your  mode  of  travel  to  Manchuria? 

A  We  traveled  from. Formosa  to  Japan  by  air,  that 
is,  the  officers  of  the  rank  of  brigadier  and  upwards. 
The  colonels  traveled  by  ship  from  Formosa  to  Jcran. 

We  all  then  crossed  to  Southern  Korea,  by  shi"  and  from 
there  uo  to  Manchuria  by  trrin. 

Q  How  did  the  accommodations  contrast  with  those 
previously  described  by  you,  Brigadier? 

A  In  the  first  came  in  which  we  were  in  in 
Manchuria  the  buildings  were  very  similar  to  Kerenko 
except  that  they  were  extremely  dirty.  And  I  have 
described  the  accommodation  in  1'ukden  Camp. 

q  1  hat  was  your  position  at  Mukden,  Brigadier'7 
Did  you  have  a  position  as  senior  officer? 

A  No,  1  was  merely  one  of  the  prisoners  at  the 

cam’- . 

Q  Now,  from  you  experience' end  your  knowledge 
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from  investigation  gained  subsequent  to  the  war,  would 
you  say  thrt  the  treatment  accorded  prisoners  of  war 
is  pretty  much  up  to  the  commander  of  the  camp  end 
was  it  not  countenanced  by  the  general  officers?  I 
mean  by  the  words  "not  countenanced"  there  "not 
approved." 

A  Do  you  mean  by  Japanese  general  officers? 

Q  Yes,  sir. 

A  I  can  only  answer  that  in  two  ways:  on  at 
least  three  occasions,  once  in  Java,  once  in  Formosa, 
and  once  in  LIrnchuria,  I  was  informed  by  junior 
Japanese  officers  that  they  disapproved  of  our  treat¬ 
ment  but  could  do  nothing  about  it  because  that  was 
the  system  laid  down;  and,  secondly,  we  were  inspected 
on  several  occasions  in  Bctrvie  and  in  Formosa  by 
Japanese  generals  without  any  alteration  or  improve- 
ment  in  our  conditions  following  the  inspection. 

Q  Recalling  some  experiences,  Brigadier,  that 
we  had  in  northern  France  in  October  during  the  First 
v/orld  ;  ar,  would  you  say  that  the  number  of  prisoners  — 
the  great  number  of  prisoners  —  taken  in  the  short 
period  of  time  by  the  Japanese  influenced  in  any  way 
the  treatment  accorded  any  particular  one?  I  am 
speaking,  sir,  of  the  British  forces  in  northern  France 
in  October  of  1918,  I  think  it  was. 
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A  Except  for  the  necessery  crowding  for  the 
first  day  or  two  of  ccnture,  and  tho  necessary  short- 
l ge  of  supplies  for  the  firs*  few  drys,  I  cm  unable 

.  •  i 

. *  see  that  that  in  my  way  justified  the  conditions 
even  in  view  of  conditions  in  France  in  October,  1918. 

MR.  BLE’.VETT:  Thr.nk  you,  sir.  That  finishes 
my  examination,  your  Honor. 
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TTE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Logan. 
CROSS -EXAMINATION  (Continued ) 


BY  MR.  LOC-AN 


p.  You  are  a  leaver,  aren't 


P  Friday  you  testified  that  you  were  informed 

*  ■  t 

certain  Japanese  offjoers  that  the  policy  of  the 
Japanese  Government  v-'s  to  treat  prisoners  onl”  under 
their  principle  of  Bushido.  What  rank  -’ere  these 
officers  that  told  you  that? 

A  Captains,  lieutenants  and  colonels,  and  one 
general,  General  SAITO. 


Q  Row  many  times  were  you  told  that? 

A  A  very  large  number  of  times.  Only  once  by 
a  general,  in  an  address  foretelling  us  from  Java. 

Q  V/as  hir  speech  interpreted  for  you? 

A  I  cannot  remember  now  whether  it  was  inter¬ 
preted  or  handed  to  our  senior  officer  in  English,  after 
he  had  delivered  it,  to  read  to  us. 


A  If  it  was  the  latter,  it.  was  a  system  that  was 
sometimes  adopted  of  the  Japanese  addressing  us  and 
them  himself  handing  to  one  of  us  to  rod  out  to  the 

t  • 

rest,  t’e  English  translation  prepared  by  he  or  his 
subordinates  of  what  he  was  saving. 
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Q  What  was  his  first  name,  do  you  know0 
A  I  have  a  printed  document  with  bis  none  on 
it  which  was  handed  to  ne,  if  that  ••'ill  help  to 
identify  it.  I  cannot  remember  other-ise. 

0  Do  you  have  the  document  with  you? 

A  Yes. 

•  . 

Q  ould  you  mind  lookin®  at  it  to  see  if  his 

f^rst  name  appeared  on  it? 

m 

\ 

A  M-i-s-i-t-o-s-h-i,  C*  ristian  name.  SAITO, 
S-A-I-T-O,  Hajor  General, 

0  When  was  ti  ls  speech  delivered’ 

A  On  the  26t.h  or  27th  of  December,  of  10<t2. 

Q  ow ,  Brigadier,  you  testified  as  to  conditions 
on  this  boat  when  you  3 eft  J^vn,  I  believe  it  was? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Was  that,  p  cargo  vessel? 

A  It  ungeared  to  be  r  cargo  vessel  being  used 
as  a  tr'  ns  port. 

T’rd  it.  bean  used  to  transport.  Japanese  troops'’ 
A  Yes,  t^ere- were  a  large  number  o'"  Japanese 
troops  on  board. 

Q  It  was  a  small  vessel,  wasn't  it  —  5,000  tons? 
A  Yes,  very  snail. 

Q  ITov/  many  Japanese  troops  were  on  it  Wen  you 
sailed? 


-1 
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A  Other  than  the  fact  It  vtrs  very  crowded  with 

1 

Japanese  troops,  I  cannot  spy. 

1 

Q  ere  thoir  accommodations  t’~e  s  'me  as  yours? 

1 

A  The  accommodation  was  the  same  except  that 

1 

the  floor  end  shelf  in  their  ce.se  had  grass  mots  laid 

} 

1  6 

out  on  it. 

l 

I  7 

t 

0  And  the  ship  was  blacked  out  at  night.,  in 

00 

9J 

nccorirr.ce  with  security  regulations;  isn't  that,  so, 

9 

Brigadier? 

10 

A  Yes. 

11 

Q  And  no  nor tholes  open,  in  accordance'  with 

12 

security  regulations?  .  . 

13 

A  There  were  practically  no  portholes  on  the 

14 

vessel.  I  have  never  seen  one  with  so  few.  However, 

13 

those  that  were  t;- ere  were,  of  course,  kept  closed, 

16 

for  security  renso  s,  presumably. 

£  17 

f  T'e  only  way  to  get  <?o-n  to  the  hold  of  a 

18 

cargo  vessel  is  by  means  or  a  lo^g  ladder,  isn't  that 

‘  i 

19 

so? 

. 

20 

A  If  it  is  fitted  ns  a  cr.’cro  vessel  only,  yes. 

21 

Q  Japanese  soldiers  used  th"  same  ladder, 

22 

didn't  they? 

23 

24 

A  Yes,  for  as  far  as  tbev  had  to  go. 

•  >  • 

25 

0  Now,  Brigadier,  I  don't  think  you  told  us 

about  the  conditions  from  October  104 4  to  'Tay  '45,  while 

.»  /  '  ,*  ,[■  **iV» ' :i 

■HHi 
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you  ’'ore  in  Manchuria ,  have  vou? 

A  No.  Generally  speaking,  they  were  the  best 
period  that  I  had  whilst  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war. 

0  Was  there  any— 

A  Until  February  of  194-5,  when  the  whole  of 
the  officers  in  the  camp  refused  to  volunteer  for  work 

Q  ,Tere  you  given  good  accommodations  and  good 
food  while  vou  ^ere  at  this  camp,  Manchuria? 

A  The  accommodation  was  approximately  the  same 
as  at  Knrcnko,  only  very  much  dirtier.  The  food  was 
better. 


Q  Did  any  beatings  tako  place  at  that  camp? 

A  Ver"  fev»,  bat  there  were  a  few. 

Q  Bow  many  nen  wore  at  that  camp  —  what  was  t^e 
name  of  the  camp? 

A  I  think  it  was  spelled  C-h-u-n-g-c-h-e-n-t-e-h 

£ 

I  t’~ink.  It  Is  about  two  hundred  miles  northwest  of 
Mukden. 


any  reason,  Brig-dier,  why  you  didn't 
treatment  at  this  camp  In  your  direct 


testimony9 


»ere  no  particular 


incidents  there  to  tell 


Q  Did  you  ever  sec  General  Percival  beaten? 
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o  When? 


Ab^ut.  what  month  did  thi3  occur? 


A  About  *rarch  of  19A3 


q  Who  bert  him? 


A  A  Japanese  sentry 


A  I  didn't  cotch  that  cuestion 


Q  Where  did  it  take  place? 


A  /In  C-enerrl  Per  civil's  room, 
q  You  "ere  ih  the  room  at  the  time? 


A  I  w 's ' standing  at  tho  door  of  the  next  room 


and  ’~enrd  the  row  and  moved  to  tho  window 


ting  consist? 


A  .From  ny  personal  observation,  severe  beatings 

0 

with  the  fist  across  the  f^co. 


Q  How  fnany  times  was  he  struck? 

i 

A  I  saw  him  struck,  I  should,  say,  throe  or  four 
times  with  the  closed  fist. 


THE  PRESIDENT:  Wo  do  not  want  any  further 

\ 

details,  Nr.  Logan,  unless  you  question  this  witness* 
* 

credibility. 
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Q  Did  you  ever  see  General  Heath  struck? 
A  Yes. 

0  'There  was  he  when  he  was  beaten? 


Outside  the  barrack  room  on  the  exercise 


square, 


Q  Did  vou  ever  see  General  Walnwrlght  beaten? 

A  T  didn’t  see  General  7/alnwrlght  beaten.  I 
saw  marks  on  Ms  face,  which  T  was  told  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  beatings. 

Q  'Tho  told  vou  that? 

A  General  Valnwrlght. 

Q  ’Then  did  that  take  place0 

A  -I'onth,  do  vou  mean? 

Q  Yes. 

A  Between  the  first  of  February,  '44  and  the 
end  of  ?*arch  of  '44. 

0  *7ho  struck  Mm? 

A  A  Japanese  sentry. 

Q  Private? 

A  bo  far  as  I  know. 

Q  Did  the  officers  wear  their  Insignia  while 
they  were  prisoners  of  war? 

A  Tn  the  camps  In  which  I  was  we  were  always 


allowed  to  wear  our  Insignia,  and  in  addition  all 
wore  on  our  rlrht  breast  a  bit  of  cloth  Issued  to 
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ua  by  the  Japanese,  on  which  they  had  printed  our 
name  and  rank. 

Tin  PREbIDENm:  Was  Qeneral  Perclval  wearing 
that  when  he  was  assaulted? 

THE  WITNEhh*  ves.  We  had  to  wear  It  at 
all  times,  even  when  one  went  down  to  the  latrine 
In  one's  pajamas. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  And  General  Heath  was 
wearing  It  too,  I  suppose? 

THE  WITNESS*  Yes,  sir.  It  was  universally 
worn.  One  was  Immediately  beaten  up  if  vou  were 
ever  found  without  wearing  It,  so  we  took  particular 
points  to  always  wear  it  if  we  could. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Was  U  in  Japanese  writing? 
THE  WITNESS*  Yes,  onl'*  In  Japanese  writing. 
BY  KR.  LOGAN  (Continued)* 

0  Would  you  sav,  Brigadier,  that  the  cause 
of  these  beatings  was  due  to  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  the  prisoners  or  war  and  the  sentries  or  guards 
because  of  language  difficulties? 

A  Well,  I  don’t  doubt  that  applies  in  some 

cases.  It  don't  apply  In  the  majority  of  cases, 

•  ( 

because  the  majority  of  beatings  up  wore  made  with¬ 
out  a  word  being  spoken. 

Q  Did  vou  see  the  majority  of  beatings  that 
took  place? 
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A  Would  you  repeat  that,  Mr.  Logan? 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Did  you  say  that  General 
Fcrctval  was  beaten  for  having  a  speck  of  dirt  on 
h^s  finger  rails?  1 

A  THE  WITNESS  Yes. 

0 

THE  PRESIDENT:  There  1.8  no  misunderstanding 

there. 

THE  WITNEY:  Nothing  was  said  at  all,  sir. 
His  finger  nails  were  inspected  and  ore  finger  nail 
was  a  little  bit  dirty  and  he  was  beaten  up  for  that. 
BY  HR.  LOGAN  (Continued): 

Q.  The  question  I  put  was:  did  vou  see  the 
majority  of  beatings  that  took  place?  ’’’he  reason 
I  as^ed  that  was  because  vou  said  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  beatings  took  place  without  anything  being 
said. 

A  I  had  in  mind,  >'r.  Logan,  the  beatings  that 
I  personally  saw. 

r  Now,  this  work  that  these  men  were  made  to 
do.  That  rave  them  phvsical  exercise,  didn't  it, 
Including  the  herding  of  the  goats  by  the  older 
officers? 

A  One  of  tlvx  results  ~f  the  work  was  naturally 
to  give  phvsical  exercise. 

0  That  is  good  practice,  isn't  it,  Brigadier^ 


BLACKBURN 


A  In  that  camp  there  was  a  large  exercise 
yard  and  the  officers  were  all  men  of  fifty  y°ars  or 
upwards  who  were  accustomed  to  take  exercise  whenever 
they  could  bv  walking  around  the  yard  and  other  forms 
of  phvslcal  exercise. 

Q  How  old  was  this  general  who  died? 

A  I  think  he  was  57,  from  memory,  but  I  am 
not  certain  rf  that. 

Q  Do  vou  ^now  from  what  he  died0 
A  rome  form  of  heart  failure. 

Q  Brigadier,  at  anv  and  all  of  these  camps 

t 

in  which  vou  were,  did  vou  have  any  occasion  to  s^e 

/ 

and  observe  Japanese  soldiers  eating? 

THE  MONITOR:  i;as  it  eating  or  beating? 

MR.  LOGAN:  Eating. 

THE  MONITOR:  Thank  you. 


Q  How  many  times? 

A  I  was  on  three  occasions  commanded  to  at¬ 
tend  at  Japanese  Headquarters  in  the  camp  at  their  — 
at  meals.  The  Japanese  guardhouse  in  the  3atavia  Camp 
was  about  10  ^ards  away  from  a  window  of  my  quarters 
and  at  least  three  meals  a  dav  I  watched  that.  At 
Karenko  not  more  than  once  or  twice.  At  rhirikawa 
four  or  five  times.  In  )  ukden  Camp  not  at  all,  and 
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in  the  northern  camp  once  or  twice. 

Q  to  aside  from  those  instances  you  don't 
know;  you  couldn't  compare  the  food  the  Japanese 
soldiers  pot  as  compared  with  vours? 

A  I  can  in  this  way,  that  on  a  number  of 


occasions  I  have  seen, in  some  cases  assisted  to  carry 
garbage  tin  outside  the  Japanese  Mtchon  into  our 
lines  to  be  fed  to  the  pigs. 

0  How  many  times  did  you  observe  that? 

A  Fiftv  or  slxtv,  probably. 

Q  Aside  from  that  you  have  no  way  of  comparing 
what  the  Japanese  soldiers  ate  '*’ith  what  the  pri¬ 
soners  of  war  were  given,  ^s  that  right? 

A  There  are  other  incidents  that  I  could  go 
on  saying.  A  pig,  for  example,  was  killed  in  our 
camp,  a  pig  that  wo  were  informed  was  our  stock;  we 
were  debited  with  the  cost  of  it  when  it  was  bought. 
It  weighed  56  pounds  dead  weight,  of  which  500 
prisoners  got  26  pounds  and  48  guards  got  30  pounds. 
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C  Brigadier,  do  you  have  thet  speech  of 
General  SAITO's  with  you? 

A  No. 

C  Do  you  know  where  we  could  get  a  copy  of  it? 

A  Only  one  copy  was  handed  out,  and  having 
been  read  by  the  British  officer  I  don’t  know  whether 
he  was  allowed  to  keep  it  or  whether  it  was  taken 
back.  I  mean  by  that  I  don’t  now  remember,  Mr. 

Logan. 

C  Do  you  know  where  General  SAIT'O  is  row? 

A  I  don’t,  Mr.  Logan.  I'e  was  Major  General, 
the  fihief  of  the  Java  prisoners’  camp  in  August  the 
?Cth,  1942,  and  was  still  in  that  position  in 
December  of  ’42  when  I  left  Jav&.  ^ 

C  Did  he  also  say  in  that  speech  that  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  would  be  applied 
only  when  it  suited  t>em,  t>-at  prisoners  of  war 
had  no  rights  whatsoever? 

• 

V  I  X 

A  No. 

C  Fe  just  mentioned  about  the  principles  of 

Bushido,  is  that  right? 

A  On  that  part  of  the  —  that  is  all  he  said 
as  to  the  principles.  Fis  speech  was  a  ferewell  speech 

to  us.  "e  generals  —  f 

C  ’"ill  you  tell  us  briefly  what  he  said? 
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A  Ve  got^us  together  end  rave  us  an  afternoon 

% 

tea  party,  explained  that  we  were  leaving.. 

C  An  afternoon  tea  perty? 

A  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  what  h*  said,  le 
gave  that  to  us  himself  when  we  left  the  camp,  as 
a  farewell  party  as  we  were  leaving  Java. 

0  "'ere  you  that  friendly  with  him  that  he  gave 
you  8P  afternoon  tea  party?  N 

x 

A  The  answer  is  no,  we  were  ordered  to  attend 
at  a  given  room.  On  arrival  et  the  room  there  were 
three  cups  of  tea  and  some  cakes.  nach  of  us  in  the 
party  were  given  a  cup  of  tea  and  two  cakes,  and  as 
we  finished  it  General  SATTO  came  into  the  room, 
explained  that  ve  were  being  removed  from  Java  to  a 
very  pleasant  camp  which  was  thoroughly  fitted  up  and 
v  ^  ere  we  wo\ild  be  treated  according  to  the  principles 
of  Bushido  and  would  have  a  thoroughly  good  time. 

The  camp  to  which  we  were  taken  vac  Farenko  camp. 
r  ”’as  he  in  charge  of  Karenko  camp  too? 


A  I  think  he  wis’ ed  us  good-bye.  he  told  us  to 
look  after  ourselves,  to  be  good,  and  to  obey  all 
orders  that  were  given  to  us.  Generally  speaking, 
hr .  Logan,  it  was  a  pleasant  speech  from  General 
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SaITO  to  this  group  of  senior  officers  vho  were 
going  sway. 

C  As  a  matter  of  feet,  General  SAITO  had  a 
good  reputation,  did  he  not,  with  respect  to  his 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war? 

A  Trom  my  experience,  yes. 

0  T"ell  now,  who  was  it  that  told  you  that 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  would  be 
applied  only  when  it  suited  them  and  that  prisoners 
of  war  had  no  rights  whatsoever? 

A  Lieutenant  YATAhOTO,  Lieuterart  SUZUKI, 
Lieutenant  SOU  IE,  Captain  INIIKURT,  Captain  KIOKE. 
fitter  officers  Ifm  afraid  I  can't  remember  their 
names. 

0  You,  of  course,  don't  know,  Brigadier,  whether 
or  not  t)  ey  were  authorised  by  higher  officers  to 
make  such  statements,  do  you? 

A  Fo. 

0  Could  you  tell  us,  Brigadier,  about  the 
conditions  at  this  Shirokewa  camp  ir.  June  '43  to 
October  '44? 

A  r,hat  particular  conditions,  Kr.  Logan?  I 
described  it.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  over  it  again? 


The  general  cor.ditiors  or  any  particular  point? 
fi  ’”ell,  I  didn't  think  you  had  described 
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conditions  at  that  camp.  I  thoupht  you  had  Just 
mentioned  that  you  had  beer  there.  Perhaps  you 
have  described  them, 

Pripadier,  with  your  line  of  service  and 
experience,  isn’t  it  possible  that  these  beatings 
and  conditions  that  occurred  in  some  of  these  C8mps 
actually  happened  without  being  reported  to  the 

s  t 

hipher  authorities  in  Tokyo? 

A  I  s^o’ld  be  very  surprised  if  each  indi- 
vidual  beatinp  ever  was  reported  to  Tokyo. 

IT.,  LOGAN:  Thank  yoi}. 

x  (’"hereupon ,  I  r#  Prooks  aprroeched 

the  lectern.) 

TI  E  PRESIDENT:  ”rill  you  be  lonp,  Captain 

Brooks? 


fR.  BROOKS:  ’"ell,. that  is  hard  to  say, 

» 

your  lonor.  I  will  be  lonper  than  five  minutes. 
About  thirty  minutes. 

THE  PRESIDE?1!:  ff’ell,  this  witness  will  be 
here  tomorrow  morninp. 

CROSS-EKAKINATTON  ( Con t inue d ) 

BY  MR.  BROOKS: 


C  Brigadier,  are  you  accuainted  in 
with  the  principles,  of  Bushido  you  refer 
the  Japanese  policy? 
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A  I  am  afreid  my  knov'ledge  of  it  is  very 
superficial,  through  reading  a  very  brief  book 
on  it  once  while  in  prisoner  of  war  camp  in 

i 

Van Chur ia. 

f  "’ould  you  say  from  your  reading  that  it 
vas  an  old  warriors'  code  handed  down  for  purposes 
of  outlining  certain  fair  treatment  for  prisoners? 

TFE  PRESIDENT:  Before  we  adjourn  I  would 

I 

Like  to  state  that  the  Court  has  no  intention  of 
taking  a  vacation  at  Christmas,  "e  will  not  sit  on 
Christmas  da^  nor  on  New  Year’s  day.  "Tether  v/e 
will  sit  on  the  da^s  between  remains  to  be  determined 
,,Te  will  adjourn  until  half  past  nine. 

("hereupon,  at  160C,  on  adjourn¬ 
ment  was  taken  until  Tuesday,  3  December, 

194£,  at  0930.) 


